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owing to the memorable march of seventy miles in a single night
by a squadron of British cavalry despatched under the orders of
Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay: this danger might
have arisen whether Sattara had been annexed or not. At
Jhansi the ex-Eani headed an outbreak which had a very evil
effect in that part of the country; this event would probably
have been averted if the State had not been annexed.

The effect of the annexation of Oudh upon the course of the
Sepoy revolt remains to be considered. This" important annexa-
tion did not indeed contribute to bring about the mutinies, but
did aggravate the effect of the mutinies after they had broken
out. The insurrection began with the high-caste Hindu
sepoys, but advantage was taken of it by the Muhammadans
both inside and outside the army for organizing a conspiracy
against the British Government* Thus the rising flames of
Hindu discontent were fanned into a blaze; and when the out-
break became general the province of Oudh placed itself in
the very van of rebellion- Some of the prime movers in the
Muhammadan conspiracy were men connected with the late
Native court and camp in Oudh. Had that province not been
annexed, the Muhammadan king, himself effete and helpless,
must have clung to the skirts of the British Government, also
the leading chiefs in the province would have stood by hint
for the sake of his dynasty. Thus Oudh, instead of being one
of the worst quarters of danger, might have remained compara-
tively quiescent, like the other principal Native States. The
retrospect need not cause, however, any regret for the annexa--
tion, which measure the British Government was morally obliged
to undertake with all the attendant risks.

The second allegation, respecting the insufficient heed paid to
the mutinous symptoms in the Bengal army before the general
outbreak in 1857, arose from the circumstances discussed in the
once celebrated controversy between Dalhousie tod Sir Charles
Napier, then Commander-in-Chief. Certain orders had been
given by Napier, respecting the pay of the sepoys in the Panjab,
in excess of his proper authority, and to thesQ orders Dalhousie
objected. Thereupon Napier took offence and resigned his